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The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, D.D., LTD., President of Yale 
College. Edited under the Authority of Yale College by Frank- 
lin Bowditch Dexter, M.A. In three volumes. (New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1901. Pp. 665 ; 573 ; 648). 

Ezra Stiles, son of the Rev. Isaac Stiles, of the parish of North 
Haven, New Haven, Connecticut, was born there on November 29, 1727. 
He was graduated at Yale in 1 746, and after an attack of something like 
rationalism 1 was licensed to preach in 1749, when he presently became 
a tutor at Yale. In 1755 he accepted a call to the Second Congregational 
Church of Newport, Rhode Island. Here he remained, librarian of the 
Redwood Library as well, until in 1775 ^ s church was temporarily broken 
up by the Revolution. After a sojourn at Dighton, he went in 1777 to 
occupy the pulpit at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, made vacant by the 
election of Samuel Langdon to the presidency of Harvard College. In 
1778, though unanimously called to settle permanently at Portsmouth, he 
decided, after prolonged consideration, to accept the presidency of Yale, 
which he held until his death in 1795. 

By his will he bequeathed his manuscripts for ten years to his son-in- 
law, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 1798 
Holmes accordingly published a Life of President Stiles, which would 
seem remarkably lifeless were it not exceeded in dulness by Dr. Kingsley's 
abridgment of it, contributed in 1845, to Sparks's Library of American 
Biography." 1 Since that time, the good president has slept in peace; and 
his manuscripts, after their ten years' custody by Holmes, have reposed, 
according to the testator's direction, in the Yale library. 

Among these manuscripts the most copious was what he called his 
Literary Diary. This included, together with almost daily records of 
fact and opinion, such copious citations from his voluminous reading 
that, for one thing, his extracts from Bruce's Travels extended to more 
than one hundred and twenty-five closely written pages (III. 448 m. ). 
The portions of this Literary Diary which are of historical interest were 
selected by the Yale corporation as their official publication to celebrate 
the bicentennial anniversary of the college, in October, 1901. Mr. 
Dexter, the editor of this publication, has done his work with compact 
precision ; for comprehensive brevity his notes are admirable, and, ex- 
cept analytically, so is his index. In consequence, we have at last a 
picture of New England life from 1769 to 1795 as faithful and as detailed 
as Sewall's memoranda of life in Massachusetts, which closed forty years 
before. 

Not that Stiles was a second Sewall. The learned president possessed 
neither humor nor such artless lack of it as should make his records enter- 
taining. In all three volumes the only memorable phrase is his reflection 
when doubtful whether to relinquish Portsmouth for Yale : " An hundred 
and fifty or 180 Young Gentlemen Students, is a Bundle of Wild Fire not 

1 Abiel Holmes, Life of Ezra Stiles ( Boston : Thomas and Andrews, 1 798 ), pp. 35 ff. 

2 Second Series, VI., 3-79. 
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easily controlled & governed — and at best the Diadem of a President is a 
Crown of Thorns" (II. 209). But in his own dry, accurate way, he 
was an excellent scientific observer, as well as a noteworthy linguist, 
historian and theologian ; he jotted down from day to day, and from 
year to year, such solid statements of fact as make his pages inexhaustible. 
You find in them not only the daily life of New England, with innumer- 
able sketches of character, but all manner of side-lights on history itself, 
— on the progress of Revolutionary feeling, for example ; on the news 
and the details of the war, often illustrated by sketches of the battle- 
fields ; — and on the growth of the Constitution. Into all this there is no 
space to enter here. A single phase of the book must serve to illustrate 
its character and its value. 

Among the salient traits of Dr. Stiles was an American patriotism 
which often makes him seem rather like a traditional Fourth of July ora- 
tor than like what he was — an eminent private citizen of the period 
which Fourth of July orations traditionally glorify. The temper, for 
example, of the political comments he wrote on February 18th, 1773 (I. 
343-345) is precisely like that which animates our patriotic eloquence 
from 1800 to 1850. A gentleman and a scholar, an unbending pillar of 
the traditional clerical aristocracy of New England, he nevertheless hated 
England and adored independence as blindly as if he had learned our 
history in public schools which hold patriotic fervor the sole end of his- 
torical study ; and though never democratic, his principles were strongly 
republican. The personal note here is so strong that one instinctively 
seeks personal causes for it ; nothing could more instructively illustrate 
the origin of our most potent national prejudice. 

Two distinct causes for it presently transpire. The first animates, 
among many other passages, his virulent comment on Cadwallader Colden 
(II. 77-78), "an old Sinner ..." who "had a superlative Contempt 
for American Learning." Now Stiles was an extraordinarily learned 
man, in that happy period when learning was not so highly specialized as 
to preclude comprehensiveness ; but the circumstances of American life 
had compelled him to be mostly self-taught. For example, with the aid 
of learned Jews at Newport, he mastered several Oriental languages after 
he was forty years old ; l and he was equally interested, all his life, in 
questions of science, of archaeology, of whatever should excite his insati- 
able scholarly curiosity. He wrote, accordingly, voluminous inquiries to 
learned people abroad. The fate of these, many of which are mentioned 
in the Diary, is thus recorded by Holmes : 2 " Whether these letters, or 
their answers miscarried ; or, whether the persons addressed were not 
sufficiently inquisitive, or had not leisure, or abilities, to make the de- 
sired researches ; or to whatever cause it is to be ascribed ; no replies 
have been discovered." Stiles, in short, was a self-made scholar, in a 
region which long after his time Campbell's Life of Lord Lyndhurst dis- 
missed as the "deserts and trading villages" of America. The aca- 

' Holmes, Life, 128, ff.; Cf. Lit. Diary, I. 500. 
2 Preface, v. 
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demic scholars of England treated epistles from such a source as waste 
paper ; and, with all the sensitiveness of a self-made man, he resented 
.their insolence even beyond its deserts. Had England had better man- 
ners, America would have had fewer patriots. 

The second cause of Stiles's Americanism lay deeper. Though of 
remarkable sectarian independence for his time, he bitterly hated Epis- 
copalians (<r. g. II. 113-115). One can soon see why. Mr. Dexter's 
index has failed to specify just where Stiles's comment on the term " Dis- 
senters " occurs; but it is to the effect that Congregationalists, though 
dissenters in England, are not so in America, but that there the true dis- 
senters are Episcopalians. As an Orthodox Congregational minister, in 
short, he held himself a member of an apostolically ordained 1 ecclesias- 
tical establishment for which he confidently predicted hemispheric pri- 
macy (I. 345). The clergy of this hierarchy, no matter how small 
their charges, he habitually designated by the names of their churches 
(<?. g. I. 127) until one insensibly begins to feel that in New England 
the preposition of was very like a particle of nobility. In church coun- 
cils every reverend pastor ought to have an equal voice, whence Stiles's 
republicanism ; and no layman ought to have voice equal to theirs, 1 
whence his freedom from democracy. Now, in his opinion, confirmed 
by the traditions of emigrant Puritanism, the Church of England, and all 
episcopacy, threatened the security of the American establishment. His 
most remarkable assertion of these principles occurred in September, 
1785, when he was moderator of the council which ordained his son-in- 
law, Abiel Holmes (III. 188). At that time Samuel Seabury, lately 
consecrated in Scotland, had returned to Connecticut ; but as yet there 
was no other American bishop. To assert the full dignity of American 
Congregationalism, Stiles "addressed the Candidate in the following 
written words : ' In the name of our L d J. C. and by Authority derived 
from him the great Head of the Chh, We as Ministers of the Gospel, do 
separate thee, Abiel Holmes, to the Work of the Ministry, and by Prayer 
& the Laying on of the Hands of the Presbytery, do consecrate and 
ordain thee a Bishop in the Church of God.' " On the following day 
Bishop Seabury ordained certain Episcopal clergymen in that same city 
of New Haven (III. 189). But Stiles was still ahead of him. In the 
name of New England Orthodoxy he had already used in ordination 
that obnoxious word bishop ; and Seabury could not canonically so use 
it until he had two fellow bishops to help him. From beginning to end 
Stiles was faithful to the aristocratic but republican principles of the New 
England churches. And so he hated the intruding dissent of Episcopal 
England ; and thus he came again, more deeply than from mere wounded 
vanity, to hate England itself. 

This brief indication of how a Yankee parson, with all his conser- 
vatism, learning and love of authority, became, well before the Revolu- 
tion, as American as Andrew Jackson, is merely one example, and very 

1 See his punctilious derivation of his orders. I. 126-127. 

2 See in general his views concerning the corporation of Yale. III. 452-456. 
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likely not the most important, of what even cursory study must surely 
find beneath the dull and heavy surface of the Literary Diary. The debt 
of American scholarship to Yale is incalculable ; and no single item of it 
promises more lasting' value than this official monument of the bicenten- 
nial anniversary. Barrett Wendell. 

A Short History of the American Revolution. By Everett Tomlin- 

son. (New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 1901. Pp. x, 

419.) 

This book fulfils the promise of its preface to give the reader con- 
siderable information, not commonly possessed, regarding the part taken 
by the "common people " in their homes as well as in the army during 
the war of the American Revolution. Its incidents are particularly illus- 
trative of the feelings of the combatants and non-combatants, and tend to 
prove that the nation and the armies from which our independence was 
won were even less just and humane than they have been represented. 
The work will not find favor among those who deprecate reviving or fos- 
tering the animosities of the Revolutionary War. It was manifestly not 
conceived or executed in a spirit of historical fairness and accuracy. 
Gates and Charles Lee are criticized with more than usual acrimony and 
injustice. The author seems to have forgotten himself or to ignore the 
import of his language when he says (p. 163) that Howe after a trial 
"abandoned Lee's suggestions, and followed his own plans, with greater 
success than otherwise he could have gained. ' ' The great British cavalry 
leader is stigmatized as the " infamous Tarleton." 

There are few references to authorities. That there was more 
humanity on the side of the Americans than on that of the British may 
be regarded as proved by the concurrent testimony of historians in gen- 
eral, but that the disparity was as great as it appears in this work no fair- 
minded reader will believe on its uncorroborated testimony. It is little 
short of incredible that the Whigs or Patriots should have had any great 
advantage in point of humanity over their former fellow countrymen who 
were Tories. But the author would have us believe that they had. Hav- 
ing told how at Arnold's attack on New London, Colonel Ledyard and 
70 of his men were killed and 35 terribly wounded after they had surren- 
dered, he goes on to state : 

' ' Not satisfied even with the murders they had committed, the vile 
Tories and Hessians took some of the wounded prisoners, and placing 
them in a cart at the brow of the hill, gave the cart a push, and sent it 
head long down the steep side toward the river ! Above the noise of the 
conflagration — for the little place was set on fire — rose the cries of the 
suffering men. Not even a drink of water was given them. Such bru- 
tality, such inhuman cruelty, was not exceeded elsewhere, and it was due 
to the intense hatred which the Tories had come to have for their former 
friends and comrades." 

The style as well as the matter of the work would indicate that it was 
addressed especially to young people. But an old head would be puzzled 



